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very serious calamity, if it were not for the fact that it was in Johannesburg
alone that the Indians had been given the right to hold ninety-nine years'
leases within that small area, and that the inhabitants are not only now
uncertain as to whether they will have the same facilities given to them,
but they arc also uncertain as to where the new site will be appointed.
In any case, it will never be so advantageous as the present one.
Such in brief is the state of affairs in the Transvaal. The threatened
introduction of Asiatic indentured labour makes confusion worse con-
founded, and the presence of so many indentured men will be used as an
excuse for tightening the cord that binds the Indians. Lord Milner, however,
is the one strong man in South Africa. When, rightly or wrongly, he was
convinced that war was necessary, he went through it against all the oppo-
sition. We will, therefore, continue to hope that His Excellency will be
able to fulfil the promises he has already made and clearly lay down the
principles of Government policy regarding British Indians. The prejudice
against the Indians on the part of the interested traders is undoubtedly
strong, but that, in our opinion, is all the greater reason why His Excel-
lency should remain firm and protect the weak against the opposition of
the strong.
ORANGE RIVER COLONY
Turning to the Colony, there is nothing but despondency. The present
Government has jealously guarded the anti-Indian legislation of the late
Republic and prevented any encroachment upon it. As these columns
have shown, it has even gone further and passed legislation in anticipation.
It has given extraordinary powers to Municipalities for the control of all
Coloured people. Mr. Chamberlain promised to look into the matter care-
fully and grant redress at an early date. Nothing, however, has come out
of it, and in spite of nearly two years of British rule, the Orange River
Colony remains closed against British Indians, no matter what position
they may occupy. Not even those who were trading in that Colony some
years ago are allowed to return: indeed, we hear that only last month some
Indians, who having undergone all the preliminaries were living in the
Colony as servants, were arrested and fined because they appeared to be
doing some other service than that for which they were first engaged.
Mr. Lyttelton1 is credited with possessing the spirit of broad Imperialism.
He is in a position where he has the power to put his Imperialism to the
test. Will he rise to the occasion and open the Colony to British Indians?
Not, of course, without restriction, for we have yielded the point that
legislation of a general character regulating immigration might be passed
in view of the colour prejudice existing in South Africa, but we do contend
that anyone who passes the test imposed by an Immigration Act ought
to be free to enter any British Colony irrespective of class, creed, or colour,
and engage in any enterprise he chooses.
1 Lyttelton succeeded Chamberlain as the Secretary of State for the Colonies m 1903*
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